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MAY  1,  1955 


The  Crop  Reporting  Board  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  makes 
the  following  report  for  the  United  States  from  data  furnished  by  crop  corres- 
pondents^ field  statisticians,  and  cooperating  State  agencies. 
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13,800 

l/Season  l>eeins  with  the  bloom  of  the  year  shown  -and  ends  with  the  completion 
of  harvest  the  following  year. 
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GENERAL   CROP    REPORT    AS   OF   MAY    1,  1955 

Excellent  growirxg  conditions  in  main  feed  grain  areas  now  dominate 
total  crop  production  prcspectp  for  1955.  despite  early  season  sefbacks  in 
some  parts  of  the  countrjo     G-ooi  soil  moisture  fcr  germination  and  growth 
of  corn  and  soylDeans,  also  good  prospects  for  fall-aown  grains,  spring 
grains  and  forage  crops  are  general  in  Forth  Central  and  Northeastern  areas» 
Prospects  are  less  encouraging  in  seme  Southern  sections,  where  March  freezes 
set  back  crops,  and  remain  discouraging  in  parts  of  the  southern  Oreat  Plains, 
where  chronic  drought  persists.     Crop  grov/th  in  Pacific  Coast  States,  as 
well  SIS  much  of  the  West,  was  delayed  "by  cool  April  weather,  Irrigation 
water  supplies  improved  in  some  northern  areas  of  the  West,  "but  remain  "below 
average  in  most  Southwestern  areas.     Crop  opei'aticns  gained  pace  during  the 
month  and  now  approach  normal  status  over  much  of  the  country. 

The  winter  wheat  crop  is  now  estimated  at  653  million  bushels,  about 
9  million  bushels  less  than  a  month  a^o.    Wheat  flourished  in  most  sections 
eastward  from  middle  portions  of  Kansas  and  Febraska,    Winter  losses 
generally  were  light  throughout  this  area  and  current  condition  is  high. 
In  early  May  the  crop  was  heading  as  far  north  as  Central  Illinois.  Some 
further  loss  in  acreage  and  yield  prospects  resulted  from  drought  and  wind 
damage  in  eastern  Colorado,  western  parts  cf  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  and  in 
the  Oklahoma  and  Texas  panhandles^     In  this  dry  area,  many  a  farmer  stirred 
his  fields  with  chiseling  tools  or  listers,  as  one  Colorado  reporter  put 
it,   "to  keep  my  farm  at  home,      These  efforts  met  with  only  partial  success 
as  soil  moisture  diminished^    Much  of  the  wheat  acreage  lost  in  the  drought- 
stricken  area  had  been  allowed  for  in  previous  estimates.    Pacific  Northwest 
wheat  prospects  gained  from  moisture  additions  during  the  month,  but  yields 
seem  unlikely  to  equal  those  of  last  year. 

The  rye  crop  of  about  29,3  million  bushels  in  prospect  is  the  largest 
since  19^2  and  nearly  one-fourth  larger  than  last  year's  crop.  Small 
grains  in  Southern  States  which  were  frozen  back  in  March  made  good  recovery 
with  assistance  of  timely  rains,  but  maturity  has  been  delayed  and'some  loss 
of  yield  and  added  diversion  to  hay  appears  likely*     Considerable  acreage  of 
frost-damaged  spring-planted  crops  were  reseeded  in  parts  of  the  South,  In 
parts  of  Oeorgia  and  South  Carolina,  moisture  supplies  are  currently  inade- 
quate to  promote  good  growth,    Florida  oats  are  approachir^  maturity.  The 
maple  season  which  recently  ended  in  Northern  areas  was  of  average  length, 
with  a  slight  decrease  in  number  of  trees  tapped.    Total  outturn  was 
slightly  less  than  last  year's  heavy  production. 

Hay  crops  prospered  in  April  from  favorable  soil  moisture  in  most 
northern  and  northeastern  parts  of  the  country.    Prospects  here  surpass  those 
of  a  year  ago;  however,  growth  in  western  States  was  delayed  by  cool  weather 
andj  in  parts  of  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas  early  alfalfa  growth  reflects 
some  March  freeze  damage.    The  May  1  condition  of  85 >  which  equals  average, 
points  to  a  larger  than  average  1955  total  hay  tonnage  from  the  large 
prospective  acreage,    A  record  proportion  of  alfalfa  is  expected  out  of  a 
total  hay  crop  of  at  least  105  million  tons.    Hay  stocks  on  May  1  were 
slightly  below  average  after  a  late  spring  feeding  season^    Supplies  are 
ample  in  North  Central  States,  but  meager  throughout  the  South  and  West, 
Pastures  started  slowly  this  spring  in  most  sections^ 
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PASTURE  FEED  CONDITIONS* 

May  1, 1955 


PERCENT 
OF  NORMAL 

80  and  over 
65  to  80 
50  to  65 
35  to  50 
Under  35 


Good  to  excellent 
Poor  to  f?ir 
Very  poor 
Severe  drought 
Extreme  drought 


*  INDICATES  CUMRENT  SUPPLY  OF  PASTURE  FEED  FOR  GRAZING  RELATIVE  TO  THAT  EXPECTED 
FROM  EXISTING  STANDS  UNDER  VERY  FAVORABLE  WEATHER  CONDITIONS 


U.  S.  DERARTMENT  OF  ASRICUUTURE 


NES.    1623-55(8)      AG  Rl  C  Ut-TUR  AL  MARK  ETI  NG  SER  VI C  E 


PASTURE  FEED  CONDITIONS* 

May  1, 1954 


PERCENT 
OF  NORMAL 

80  and  over 
65  to  80 
50  to  65 
35  to  50 
Under  35 


Good  to  excellent 
Poor  to  fair 
Very  poor 
Severe  drought 
Extreme  drought 


*  INDICATES  CURRENT  SUPPLY  OF  PASTURE  FEED  FOR  GRAZING  RELATIVE  TO  THAT  EXPECTED 
FROM  EXISTING  STANDS  UNDER  VERY  FAVORABLE  W  EAT  H  E  R.CON  D  IT  ION  S 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  A6RICUI.TURE 


NEG.  566—54  (5)     AG  Rl  C  ULTUR  AU  MARKETING  SERVICE 


CROP  PRODUCTION,  May  19p^ 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USD A 


Pasture  condition  of  79  percent  on  May  1  was  one  point  below  a  year  ago  and 
3  points  below  average,,    Slow  and  sparse  pasture  growth  in  the  West  and 
parts  of  the  South  contrast  with  excellent  growth  and  prospects  in  North 
Central,  Middle  Atlantic  and  Northeastern  areaso 

Progress  of  field  work  during  April  was  rapid  where  soils  were  dry 
for  any  considerable  period.    Work  is  at  nearly  normal  stage  in  most  areas, 
even  though  delay  from  March  cold  and  wet  soils  had  given  some  sections  a 
slow  seasonal  start*    This  rapid  catching  up  again (femonstrates  the  remark- 
able  work  capacity  that  many  farmers  have  in  their  improved  power  equipment. 
Oats  seedings  generally  have  feeen  made  around  the  optimum  period  and  spring 
wheat  seeding  in  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas  is  approaching  completion,  except 
in  northern  areas ♦    Corn  in  the  Souths  which  was  replanted  after  the  March 
freeze,  is  i^ts  in  growth  —  a  month  late  in  Texas  —  but  corn  planting  is 
general  in  Missouii  and  Virginia,  has  started  as  far  north  as  southern  Iowa 
and  Illinois  and  elaewhere  preparatiozis  au:^  .about '.on  ociiedulee    Cotton  in 
the  Lower  Valley  of  Texas  was  setting  bolls  on  irrigated  acreage,  with 
chopping  and  cultivation  active  in  South  Central  sections  of  the  State  and 
planting  getting  started  in  the  Southern  High  Plains.    After  some  delay^ 
planting  of  cotton  progressed  rapidly  in  the  southeastern  Beltg    In  Cali- 
fornia^ cool  showery  weather  and  crusted  soils  caused  difficulty  in  obtain- 
iPig  good  stands c    In  many  tobacco  areas,  plant  beds  were  set  back  by  cold 
and  transplanting  will  average  later  than  last  yearc    More  than  half  the 
peanut  crop  has  been  planted  in  the  important  southeastern  areao 

Outturns  of  spring  commercial  vegetables  for  fresh  market  are  ex- 
pected to  be  larger  than  indicated  a  month  ago,  largely  reflecting  improve- 
ment in  areas  not  severely  affected  by  the  late  March  freezes >    A  tonnage 
only  k  percent  less  than  in  the  spring  of  19^1*  is  now  in  prospect,  with 
less  lima  beans,  beets,  cabbage,  celery,  cucumbers,  green  peas  and  water- 
melons, but  more  -asparagus,  carrots,  onions  and  shallots,  and  a  record 
strawberry  crop.    For  processing j,  the  planted  acreage  of  nine  vegetables, 
usually  accounting  for  about  93  percent  of  the  total  covered  by  estimates, 
is  about  3  percent  less  'than  in  19^Ua 

The  195U-=^^  orange  crop  is  expected  "Do  total  $  percent  more  than  in 
the  previous  season,  including  nearly  one-third  more  California  Valencies. 
Supplies  to  be  harvested  after  May  1  are  about  one^^fourth  larger  than  last 
year.    Peach  supplies  in  June  and  July  will  be  smaller  than  usual,  with 
California  the  principal  source,  after  almost  complete  March  freeze  loss 
of  Southern  peaches c    Minor  freeze  damage  occurred  during  April  in  some 
California  deciduous  fruit  districts©    In  the  Northwest,  the  late  season 
has  reduced  risk  of  Jfey  frost  damage © 

Milk  production  in  April  made  about  the  usual  seasonal  gain  and  vir- 
tually equaled  the  record  set  in  April  19Skc    Mid  April  weather  and  rapid 
growth  of  green  feed  contributed  to  heavy  milk  flow.    On  May  1,  production 
per  cow  in  herd  topped  20  pounds  for  the  first  time  on  that  date  and  a 
record  proportion  of  cows  in  herds  was  being  milked*    Egg  production  was 
also  relatively  high,  1;  percent  more  than  3a  st  April,  with  over  2  percent 
more  layers  and  output  per  layer  setting  a  new  high  markg    The  number  of 
young  chickens  on  farms  is  a  fifth  less  than  a  year  ago* 
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VIKTSR  WHEAT:    The  winter  wheat  crop  for  harvest  in  1955  is  estimated  at 
653  million  "bushels,  9  million  "bushels  less  than  forecast 
on  April  1»    A  crop  this  size  would  be  17  percent  smaller  than  the  791  million 
"bushels  produced  last  year  and  oile-fourth  less  than  average  production  of 
867  million  bushels.     In  the  central  and  southern  Great  Plains  wheat  area, 
continued  shortage  of  soil  moisture  and  dust  storms  lowered  prospective 
production^    This  decline  was  partial3.y  offset  by  improved  prospects  in 
Montana,  Washington,  and  Oregon,  and  in  the  East  North  Central  States, 

The  estimated  33,8  million  acres  of  winter  wheat  for  harvest  this  year 
is  the  smallest  since  1935.    This  acreage  is  one-eighth  less  than  the  38.6 
million  acres  harvested  in  195^  and  30  percent  less  than  the  average  of  ^7.9 
million  acres.    The  portion  of  the  seeded  acreage  that  will  not  be  harvested 
for  grain  is  estimated  at  22,3  percent.    This  compares  with  l6»2  percent  for 
the  195^  crop  and  the  average  of  12,7  percent;  except  for  1951       is  t^^e 
largest  since  193^^    Based  on  May  1  conditions,  the  indicated  yield  per 
harvested  acre  is  19,3  bushels,  which  is  less  than  last  year's  near  record 
yield  of  2o,5  bushels,  but  larger  than  the  average  of  18.0  bushels. 

In  Kansas,  production  prospects  declined  during  April,    Most  areas 
of  the  State  had  favorable  moisture  during  the  first  half  of  April,  How- 
ever, with  limited  rainfall  durir^  the  last  half  of  the  month,  warm  tempera- 
tures, strong  winds  and  rapid  plant  growth  resulted  in  depletion  of  soil 
moisture  reserveSe    The  crop  in  south  central  and  southwestern  counties 
has  .'suffered  particularly  from  shortage  of  moisture  and  an  infestation  of 
brown  mites.    Prospects  are  most  favorable  in  eastern  and  northeastern 
Kansas  counties..    Advancement  of  growth  on  May  1  is  considered  somev/hat 
ahead  of  normal. 

In  Nebraska,  prospects  declined  slightly.    Precipitation  during  the 
month  was  below  normal  and  particularly  in  the  central  third  of  the  State 
the  soil  moisture  supply  was  very  short  at  the  close  of  the  month.  Wheat 
in  the  southwest  and  panhandle  areas  has  a  better  outlook  at  present  than 
wheat  in  central  Nebraska. 

Ample  rainfall  has  benefited  wheat  in  Montana,  Washington,  Oregon, 
and  Idaho.  Cool  temperatures  during  April  in  these  States  has  retarded 
plant  growth,  but  were  favorable  for  stooling  and  root  development. 

In  most  of  the  winter  wheat  States  from  Illinois  eastward,  production 
prospects  improved  during  April,    Above  normal  temperatures  and  generally 
adequate  moisture  favored  crop  growth. 

Production  prospects  are  poorest  in  Oklahomaj  Texas,   Colorado,  and 
New  Mexico,     In  these  States,  the  1955  crop  now  in  prospect  is  about 
one-third  of  the  19^-53  average  production.    Acreage  abandonment,  mainly 
the  result  of  drought  and  dust  storms,  has  been  heavy  and  yield  prospects 
on  acreage  remaining  for  harvest  are  below  average. 
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RYE a    Production  of  rye  in  1955  is  forecast  at  29*3  million  bushels.    This  is 

nearly  one-fourth  more  than  produced  in  195U>  three-fifths  more  than  the 
1953  crop,  nearly  two-fifths  more  than  average,  and  the  largest  crop  since  191^2, 
The  increase  in  production  for  the  last  two  years  results  primarily  from  the 
increase  in  acreage  seeded,  largely  as  an  alternative  to  wheat  which  has  been 
under  acreage  allotments •    The  estimated  2,168,000  acres  to  be  harvested  as 
grain  exceeds  last  year  by  one-fourth  and  the  low  acreage  of  1953  by  over  one- 
half. 

Yield  per  harvested  acre  is  indicated  at  13 #5  bushels,  about  one-third 
bushel  less  than  in  195^^  but  nearly  a  bushel  and  a  half  above  average. 

About  k3  percent  of  the  acreage  seeded  to  rye  is  expected  to  be  harvested 
for  grain  this  year.  This  is  about  the  same  proportion  as  last  year,  but  less 
than  the  average  of  1^8  percent  for  the  previous  10  years. 

PEACHES }    The  1955  peach  crop"  in  the  10  Southern  States  will  be  almost  a  com- 
plete failure  as  a  result  of  freezing  temperatures  in  late  March. 
The  10  Southern  peach  States  are  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Oklahoma  and  Texas,  Although 
a  few  peaches  may  be  produced  in  some  of  these  States,  the  prospective  production 
is  too  small  to  warrant  a  quantitative  forecast  at  this  time.    These  States, 
and  California,  are  the  principal  sources  of  peaches  during  June  and  July. 

Considerable  freeze  damage  to  peach  trees  is  reported  in  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama  and  in  some  areas  of  Arkansas,    The  damage 
to  trees  varies  widely,  depending  on  location,  condition  and  age  of  the  trees. 
In  some  orchards,  last  year's  growth  was  frozen  baclj,  which  will  reduce  the 
set  of  buds  for  the  1956  crop.    Loss  of  trees  was  heaviest  in  young  orchards 
planted  in  the  last  two  years.    Some  old  trees  in  poor  condition  were  also 
killed.    The  over-all  effect  of  the  freeze  on  peach  trees  will  not  be  fully 
known  until  next  spring. 

The  late  March  freeze  also  practically  eliminated  the  peach  crop  ift 
Virginia  except  the  important  northern  counties,  and  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
southern  Indiana,  southern  Illinois,  southern  Missouri  and  New  Mexico,  In 
States  north  of  these,  peaches  bloomed  early  and  had  set  fruit  by  May  1  with 
no  significant  freeze  damage* 

In  California,  the  peach  bloom  was  heavy  and  pollination  conditions  were 
favorable  for  a  good  set.    However,  severe  frost  injury  occurred  during  April 
in  some  areas  of  the  Sacramento  Valley  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in  Stanislaus 
and  i>an  Joaquin  Counties.    Good  crops  are  expected  in  orchards  that  escaped 
frost  injury. 

CITRUS ;    The  orange  crop  for  the  195ij-55  season  is  estimated  at  131«8  million 

boxes  compared  with  the  1953-5U  crop  of  125^9  million  boxes  and  the 
average  of  109 «5  milliono    About  idi  million  boxes  remained  for  harvest  on 
May  1  this  year  compared  with  35  million  unharvested  a  year  earlier «  These 
include  about  22 o5  million  California  Valencias  this  year  and  l8  million  last 
year.    California  Valencias  are  the  principal  source  of  fresh  oranges  during 
the  summer  and  early  fall^ 
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Grapefruit  are  estimated  at  h2.h  million  boxes  compared  with  h^th  million 
in  19^3"Sh  and  the  average  of  ^0  million.    About  7  million  boxes  remained  un- 
harvested  on  May  1  this  year  compared  with  6^8  million  used  after  May  1  last 
year.    Last  season  1.3  million  boxes  of  Florida  grapefruit  were  not  harvested 
because  of  low  prices c 

California  lemons  are  estimated  at  13? 8  million  boxes  compared  with  the 
1953-^ii  crop  of  l6sl  million  boxes  and  the  average  of  12.5  millionp 

The  Florida  citrus  areas  are  generally  in  need  of  raino    Where  irriga'^ 
tion  is  not  available,  a  few  trees  are  beginning  to  wilt*    Utilisation  of 
oranges  to  May  1  this  season  totals  about  70  million  boxes,  approximately 
6  million  boxes  less  than  last  season  to  May  !<>    The  Florida  orange  crop  is 
smaller  by  1  1/2  million  boxes  so  that  about  h  l/2  million  more  boxes  than 
last  year  remained  for  harvest  on  May  1.    Fruit  has  been  maturing  about  two 
weeks  later  than  last  year's  cropa    Grapefruit  utilization  to  May  1  totaled 
about  30  1/2  million  boxes  this  year  which  was  about  k  million  less  than 
last  year  to-  the  same  date.    Production  is  forecast  at  7  million  boxes  less 
than  last  season*    Since  1*3  million  boxes  were  uriiarvested  last  season,  the 
net  result  is  about  h  1/2  million  boxes  remaining  on  May  1  which  is  ij  million 
less  than  used  after  May  1  last  year* 

The  Texas  citrus  crops  turned  out  substantially  less  than  indicated  ear- 
lier;   Oranges  are  now  estimated  at  1.^  million  boxes  and  grapefruit  at  2.^ 
million  boxes.    Citrus  trees  are  in  good  condition  although  rainfall  was  very 
light  during  April  as  well  as  in  March*    Irrigation  water  is  still  ample  and 
groves  have  received  good  care  a 


In  Arizona,  growing  conditions  during  April  were  fair  and  prospects  for 
the  19^5-^6  crops  are  fairly  favorable. 

California  weather  during  most  of  March  and  the  first  half  of  April  was 
dry  and  cold  and  hea\^  irrigation  was  required.    However,  nearly  all  districts 
received  good  rains  the  last  half  of  Aprils    Trees  have  finished  blooming  and 
a  good  set  of  fruit  for  the  1955-56  crops  is  in  prospect.    Estimates  of  the 
195U-55  crops  are  unchanged  from  April  It    Valencias  are  forecast  at  23.5 
million  boxes  —  a  third  more  than  the  1953 -5U  crop  but  a  fifth,  less  than  the 
1952-53  crop 6    Harvesting  of  Valencias  started  in  mid-April  and  about  a  million 
boxes  had  been  picked  by  May  1©    About  1  l/2  million  boxes  of  Navel  oranges 
remained  for  harvest  on  May  1  and  these  will  all  be  harvested  during  May. 


CHERRIES,  CALIFORNIA,  WASHINGTON  AW  OREGON t    The  sweet  cherry  crop  in  Cali- 
fornia is  forecast  at  35,200 
tons,  52  percent  larger  than  the  short  19^h  crop  and  13  percent  above  the 
10-year  average.    Production  of  the  Royal  Ann  variety  is  forecast  at  11^,800 
tons,  compared  with  8,i|00  tons  in  195i+»    Other  varieties  are  expected  to 
total  20,i;00  tons,  compared  with  lii,800  tons  last  year.    California  cherries 
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had  a  heavy  "bloom  and  there  is  a  good  set  in  San  Joaquin  and  Santa  Clara 
Counties,  the  two  principal  areas.    Most  areas  received  heavy  rains  during 
the  last  half  of  April  which  were  favor aTsie  for  development  of  Royal  Anns, 
Bings  and  Tartarians  i)ut  caused  losses  ty  cracking  on  the  earlier  varieties. 
The  first  rail  shipments  are  expected  from  the  Stockton  area  ahout  May  12^ 

In  Washington J  sweet  cherries  are  blooming  later  than  usual  and  prospects 
are  still  uncertain,    Prcst  damage  to  date  has  heen  limited  to  the  Yakima 
Valley  and  losses  in  most  orchards  were  minimized  "by  effective  heating.  In 
most  of  the    enatc he e -Okanogan  District,  full  bloom  is  expected  about  May  5. 
Continued  cold  weather  to  May  1  has  curtailed  bee  activity  and  a  poor  set 
may  result  unless  the  weather  Improves, 

In  Oregon,  full  bloom  of  sweet  cherries  is  expected  to  be  about  two 
weeks  later  than  last  year— one  of  the  latest  seasons  on  record.    There  was 
no  frost  damage  to  May  1,  and  the  late  bloom  reduced  the  risk  of  damage  in 
May,    Soil  moisture  is  unusually  good, 

PLUMS  AND  PRUNES.  CALIFORNIA;    Plum  production  in  California  is  forecast  at 

75,000  tons,  4  percent  more  than  last  year 
but  7  percent  below  average.    Prospects  vary  widely  by  districts.  Freezing 
temperatures  on  April  2  caused  heavy  losses  to  individual  growers  in  the 
Sacramento  Valley  but  this  area  has  a  small  percentage  of  the  State's  acreage. 
In  some  districts  a  lighter  set  has  reduced  need  for  thinning  and  better  size 
is  expected  than  last  year, 

ALMONDS.   CALIFORNIA.    The  bloom  period  for  almonds  was  favorable  and  the  set 

was  good.    However,  several  cold  periods  since  February 
28  have  reduced  prospects  in  some  areas.    Most  orchards  with  equipment  for 
frost  protection  have  satisfactory  crops  but  complete  losses  are  reported  in 
some  unprotected  orchards, 

APRICOTS.  CALIFORNIA!    production  is  forecast  at  230,000  tons,  77  percent 

more  than  the  short  195^  crop  of  130,000  tons  and  9 
percent  above  the  lO-year  average.    The  trees  bloomed  profusely  and  heavy 
crops  have  set  in  most  districts.    There  has  been  spotty  frost  damage  since 
the  bloom  period  and  hail  storms  have  caused  some  damage  to  fruit.  Hail- 
marked  fruit  is  being  removed  in  thinning, 

PECA.N5 :    Prospects  for  the  1955  pecan  crop  are  unusually  uncertain  this  year 

because  of  the  severe  spring  freeze  damage.    However,  it  is  probable 
that  the  crop  will  be  short.    The  Schleys  and  other  early  varieties  appear 
to  have  been  damaged  most  while  Stuarts  and  some  of  the  other  late  varieties 
may  have  fair  crops. 

South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Alabama  appear  to  have  the  shortest  crops 
in  the  pecan  belt.    All  new  growth  at  the  time  of  the  freeze  was  killed  but 
the  extent  of  tree  damage  is  not  known,    Florida  prospects  are  favorable 
except  in  the  area  west  of  Tallahassee.    Mississippi  and  Louisiana  expect 
fair  crops  in  most  areas.     In  Arkansas,  Texas  and  Oklahoma,  cofitinued 
droughts  of  recent  years  have  sapped  the  strength  of  pecan  trees.  Prospects 
were  further  reduced  by  the  late  March  freeze,  but  damage  was  less  severe 
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than  in  many  eastern  areas  "because  most  trees  were  still  dormant  at  the  time 
of  the  freeze.    With  favorahle  growing  conditions  for  the  balance  of  the 
season,  fair  to  good  crops  could  "be  produced  this  year  in  these  3  States* 

EARLY  COMM^mCIAL  POTATOES:    The  production  of  commercial  potatoes  in  the  12 

late  spring  States  is  forecast  at  35,305,000 
"bushels,  ^'  percent  above  the  195^  crop  but  1^  percent  below  average.  The 
expected  production  in  California  at  28,000,000  bushels,  accounts  for  about 
80  percent  of  the  late  spring  crop.    Except  for  California,  the  production 
in  each  State  is  below  1954  and  also  below  average.    Freezing  weather  in 
late  March  in  the  Southern  late  spring  producing  States  damaged  the  crop  and 
reduced  the  yield.    The  crop,  except  in  Alabama,  made  some  recovery  from 
the  effect  of  the  late  March  freeze.    In  general,  harvest  will  be  about 
1  week  to  2  vjeeks  later  than  usual.    In  Alabama,  heavy  rains  during  the  early 
part  of  April  did  further  damage  to  the  crop.    While  much  uncertainty  still 
exists  regarding  the  outcome  of  the  crop  in  this  State,  the  Icsa^  of  acreage 
now  is  expected  to  amount  tc  about  50  percent  of  the  planted  acreage.  Pros- 
pects in  Alabama  are  placed  at  840»000  bushels,  about  24  percent  of  the  195^ 
productioni  '  In  Louisiana,  dry  weather  combined  with  the  freeze  in  late  March 
reduced  the  yield.    Potatoes  in  Georgia  are  making  slow  recovery  from  the 
March  freeze.    Prospects  in  South  Carolina  vary  considerably.    The  early 
plantings  have  not  made  as  good  recovery  from  the  late  March  freeze,  as  ex- 
pected.   Harvest  will  probably  start  the  v;eek  of  May  30,    The  Texas  crop  has 
made  some  recovery  from  the  March  freeze.     In  the  southern  area  of  Texas, 
harvest  will  be  later  than  usual  and  low  yields  are  expected.    The  irrigated 
acreage  around  San  Antonio  made  good  development  during  April  but  harvest  is 
not  expected  until  late  May,-- about  2  to  3  weeks  later  than  usual.  Stands 
in  Arkansas  are  thin  in  many  fields  but  the  moisture  supply  is  generally 
adequate.    In  Tennessee,  unfavorable  weather  delayed  plantings.     In  the 
Cumberland  Plateau  section,  planting  will  continue  until  after  the  middle 
of  May,    The  commercial  crop  in  North  Carolina  made  remarkable  recovery 
from  the  March  freeze  and  prospects  are  generally  good.    The  crop,  thou^, 
is  about  a  week  behind  schedule.    Some  digging  of  the  early  varieties  is 
expected  during  the  first  week  of  June.     In  California,  the  prevailing . cool 
weather  has  held  back  the  maturity  of  the  crop.    Shipments,  mostly  from 
the  Edison  section,  have  been  light.    The  Edison  and  Arvin  districts  are 
vraiting  for  the  crop  to  mature.    The  Marketing  Order  regulating  the  time 
of  shipment  based  on  maturity  went  into  effect  May  6,    The  Arizona  crop 
has  been  delayed  by  the  cool  weather  and  harvest  is  expected  to  be  about 
two  weeks  later  than  last  year^ 

Production  of  the  early  spring  crop  in  Florida  and  Texas  is  placed 
at  6,120,000  bushels,  less  than  one  percent  below  the  forecast  of  a  month  ago. 
The  estimate  is  3  percent  below  195^  production  but  53  percent  above  average. 
In  the  Fasting  section  of  Florida,  harvest  is  underway  with  peak  harvest  ex- 
pected during  the  first  three  weeks  of  May,    Yields  are  generally  good  but 
lower  than  the  record  crop  of  last  year.     The  area  has  been  very  dry  during 
most  of  April.     In  the  LaCrosse-Erooker  section  of  North  Florida,  dry  weather  is 
also  affecting  the  yields^    Harvesting  of  risd  varieties  has  started  and  harvest 
of  white  variet^ies  is  expected  to  begin  around  May  10„    The  acreage  in  Escambia 
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County  in  west  Florida  is  now  e^cpected  to  yield  about  one-fourth  to  one-third 
of  a  normal  crop*    Freezes  in  late  March  and  excessive  rains  in  early  April 
followed  by  dry  weather  reduced  the  yield  in  this  area.    Harvest  of  the  small 
early  spring  crop  in  Texas  has  been  completed. 

The  acreage  planted  for  early  summer  harvest  is  placed  at  72,600  acres, 
11  percent  above  195^  T^^t  27  percent  below  average o    In  the  larger  producing 
States — ^Virginia,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Nebraska,  Texas,  and  New  Jersey — the 
acreages  planted  were  above  earlier  intentions.    With  the  exception  of 
Maryland  and  Nebraska,  the  acreage  planted  for  harvest  in  these  States  is 
above  195^+0    Maryland  and  Nebraska  along  with  Kansas  showed  no  change  from 
last  year„    The  acreages  in  Kentucky,  Missouri  and  Georgia  are  below  the 
195^  figures.    The  Virginia  acreage  in  the  Eastern  Shore  and  Norfolk  sections 
was  planted  under  relatively  favorable  conditions,  although  the  planting 
season  extended  over  a  longer  period  than  usual.    The  crop  came  up  to  good 
stands  and  has  made  rapid  development  to  date*  •  Harvest  is  expected  to  begin 
about  June  1,    The  commercial  acreage  in  Maryland  was  generally  planted  by 
April  8,  a  few  days  later  than  last  year.     In  Kansas,  the  acreage  is  up  to  a 
good  stand  but  the  crop  i3  in  need  of  rain  in  all  areas.    The  Nebra-ska  crop 
was  planted  under  drier  conditions  than  last  year  and  growers  will  be  forced 
ta  start  irrigation  soon,    The  Texas  acreage  was  planted  a  little  later  than 
usual  and  toward  the  end  of  April,  plants  were  emerging  from  the  ground* 
Early  planted  fields  are  about  ready  for  the  first  irrigation.    In  New  Jersej?; 
plantings  were  generally  completed  under  ideal  conditions  and  some  of  the 
early  fields  are  coming  up*    A  larger  proportion  of  the  acreage  v/ill  be 
grown  this  year  by  growers  with  irrigation  facilities. 

The  acreage  planted  for  early  commercial  production  (winter,  spring  and 
summer)  this  year  is  232,000,  7  percent  above  last  year  but  22  percent 
below  average* 

TOBACCO;    Tobacco  production  of  all  types  in  195^  is  now  placed  at  2,236 
million  pounds,  1,6  percent  above  the  estimated  published  last 
December,    The  195^  crop  was  9  percent  larger  than  the  production  of  a 
year  earlier^    Tobacco  was  harvested  from  l,fj66,100  acres,  2  percent  above 
the  1953  acreage.    These  revised  estimates  are  based  on  nearly  complete 
sales  data,  reports  from  growers  and  dealers,  and  marketing  card  data 
assembled  by  the  Commodity  Stabilization  Service, 

« 

Growers  received  1,150  million  dollars  for  the  195^  crop  compared  with 
1,076  million  dollars  in  1953*    The  average  price  per  pound  was  51,4  cents 
compared  with  the  1953  average  of  52.3  cents,  a  record  high, 

Flue^cured  tobacco  production  in  195^  is  estimated  at  1,314  million 
pounds,  3  percent  more  than  the  1953  crop  and  10  percent  above  the  19^3-52 
average. 

The  Burley  crop  in  1954  totaled  667  million  pounds,  an  increase  of  18 
percent  over  1953  s-nd  the  largest  of  records    The  crop  was  harvested  from 
420,900  acres,  compared  with  419,700  acres  in  1953,    Record  high  yields  per 
acre  were  obtained  in  nearly  all  sections  of  the  Belt  except  Kansas,  and 
parts  of  Tennessee,    Yields  averaged  1,5^5  pounds  per  acre  compared  with 
the  previous  high  of  1,403  pounds  in  1952, 
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Production  of  fire -cured  and  dark  air~cured  tobaccos  totaled  62,2  and 
3^.6  million  pounds,  respectively,  in  195^*    The  1953  production  of  these 
types  was  ^.9  and  26,6  million  pounds »    Pire-cured  acreage  increased  3 
percent  over  1953;  dark  air-cured  acreage  was  practically  the  same  as  1953* 

Production  of  all  cigar  tobaccos  in  195^  is  estimated  at  115  million 
pounds  compared  with  106  million  pounds  in  1953»    Pennsylvania  Seedleaf 
filler,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  binder,  and  Georgia^ Florida  shade-grown 
wrapper  crops  were  larger  than  in  1953,  but  other  cigar  types  shewed  declines, 

MAPLE  PR0IUCT5;    Production  of  maple  sirup  during  the  1955  season  is  estimated 

at  1,657,000  gallons,  4  percent  below  last  year's  production 
of  1,730,000  gallons*    Maple  sugar  production,  estimated  at  151,000  pounds 
for  1955  is  down  10  percent  from  the  195^  production  of  168,000  pounds. 

The  number  of  trees  tapped  this  year,  at  6,680,000  trees,  is  1^6  percent 
below  last  year.    The  decrease  in  trees  tapped  resuae^  the  downward  trend 
apparent  since  19^7,  interrupted  only  by  last  year's  2  percent  increaeeo 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  showed  increases  in  number  of  trees  tapped  over  last 
year;  Perjisylvania  and  Maryland  tapped  the  same  number  as  in  195^f  but  all 
other  States  were  down# 

The  1955  maple  sirup  season  in  New  England  was  of  average  length  although 
considerably  shorter  than  the  unusually  long  season  of  last  year.  Moisture 
supplies  durifig  the  season  were  ample  with  northern  New  England  having  heavy 
snow  cover  and  little  frost  in  the  ground.    Southern  counties  of  New  Hampshire 
and  Vermont  and  the  State  of  Massachusetts  had  little -snow  cover,  but  deep 
frost  in  the  gro-juid.    Almost  ideal  conditions  prevailed  in  Massachusetts  and 
record  yields  per  tree  were  secured.     In  New  Yorkt  the  season  was  one  of  the 
best  in  many  years  and  with  the  exception  of  last  year,  the  longest  on 
record^     In  both  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  the  season  was  unusually  short 
beginning  near  the  end  of  March  and  ending  before  mid-April,    Elsewhere,  the 
season  was  of  about  average  duration  although  shorter  than  last  year, 

HAY;    About  1^^8  million  tons  of  eld  hay  remained  on  farms  May  1^  1955* 

This  is  0,4  million  tons  or  3  percent  less  than  last  year  and  4  percent 
less  than  average.    Disappearance  of  hay  January  1  to  May  1  this  year  was 
6  percent  larger  than  usual  and  the  largest  in  3  years. 

Stocks  are  low  in  the  Western  States,  which  as  a  group  had  only  three- 
fifths  as  much  hay  on  hand  May  1  as  a  year  earlier «    The  Southern  States  had 
about  seven-eighths  as  much.    Supplies  in  many  areas  of  these  States  have 
been  near  exhaustion  for  some  time.     In  the  South,  a  long  feeding  season 
with  heavy  requirements  resulted  from  last  year's  drought,  with  accompanying 
poor  winter  grazing  conditions*    In  the  West,  feeding  was  heavy  this  spring 
because  of  late  snowstorms.    Movement  by  trucks  and  rail  to  deficit  areas 
was  again  active  for  the  third  consecutive  year  and  sizable  quantities 
of  hay  were  shipped  under  the  emergency  drought  relief  program , 
However;  somewhat  offsetting  low  stocks  in  these  areas  were  the 
adequate  :to  aurpl^is  hay  carryovers  in  the  North  Atlantic  States,  ail 
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States  north  of  the  Ohio  River,  and  those  westward  to  the  Dakotas  and 
Ne'braska.    Stocks  for  this  area  were  about  one-tenth  larger  than  a  year 
a^o. 

The  May  condition  of  the  United  States  hay  crop  is  reported  at  85 
percent  of  normal,  one  point  "below  last  year  "but  equal  to  the  1944^53 
average.    The  condition  of  89  percent  in  the  important  hay-producing 
Nortli  Central  Region  compares  with  the  ^.verage  of  85  percent.  Condition 
is  also  4  points  a"bove  average  in  the  North' Atlantic  States,  "but  helow 
average  elsev;here  —  a"bout  9  points  in  the  V/est  and  the  South  Central; 
and  3  "below  in  the  South  Atlantic  States.    New  seedings  of  legume  hays 
shov:  generally  good  stands  and  came  through  the  winter  without  serious 
losses,    Lovr  temperatures  in  March  retarded  growth  of  alfalfa  in  Kansas, 
"but  a  good  recovery  was  reported.    In  Oklahoma  and  Texas,  however,  where 
growth  V7a3  more  advanced,  the  alfalfa  crop  was  noticea'bly  damaged  "by  the 
freeze.    In  the  South,  lespedeza  and  other  early  hay  crops  received  serious 
set-backs  from  frost.    Rainfall  and  temperatures  this  spring  were  generally 
favorable  for  growth.    Spraying  for  control  of  insects  is  reported  to  be  on 
the  increase, 

PASTlTRBg    Condition  of  United  States  pasture  feed  on  May  1  averaged  79  per- 
cent of  normal  —  1  point  lower  than  in  either  of  the  last  two 
years  and  3  points  below  average  for  the  date.    However,  pasture  condition 
on  May  1  v/as  up  4  points  from  April  1  as  compared  to  a  usual  slight  de- 
crease»    In  the  Eastern  half  of  the  country,  above  normal  temperatures 
and  favorable  moisture  conditions  during  April  resulted  in  rapid  grass 
grov/th.    However,  pasture  feed  from  the  Great  Plains  west  made  little 
progress  during  April, 

In  the  Southwest,  lack  of  rain  anct  high  winds  caused  further  deteri- 
oration during  April  of  already  short  pasture  feed.    Eastern  Colorado, 
southern  Kansas,  western  Oklahoma,  and  the  western  half  of  Texas  showed 
extreme  drought  on  Ifey  1.(306  pasture  map,  page  4).    In  Arizona,  I'lev; 
Mexico,  Utah,  and  Nevada,  pastures  v/ere  dry  and  short  and  provided  only 
limited  feed  for  livestock.    Condition  of  pastures  on  May  1  averaged 
47  percent  of  normal  in  Colorado,  49  percent  in  New  Mexico,  54  percent  in 
Texas  and  56  percent  in  Oklahoma  —  the  lowest  of  record  since  the  mid^* 
thirties  and  from  21  to  34  points  below  average  for  the  date. 

In  eastern  Texas  and  Oklahoma  and  the  Southern  States  east  of  the 
Great  Plains,  which  v/ere  hard  hit  by  the  late  March  freeze,  pastures  made 
excellent  recovery  during  ^ril  and  were  supplying  mostly  adequate  grazing 
on  May  1,    However,  pasture  feed  conditions  in  this  area  were  generally 
belov;  the  May  1  average  and  last  year.    Additional  rain  is  needed  in 
several  States  for  continued  improvement.    In  the  Central  States  east  of 
the  Great  Plains,  grass  developed  rapidly  under  favorable  April  tempera^ 
tures  and  rainfall,  and  in  the  Northern  States  prospec-cs  were  good  and 
the  season  was  ahead  of  normal.    May  1  pasture  condition  in  the  Sast 
North  Central  States  averaged  93  percent  of  normal  equalling  the  35  year 
record  high,  and  in  the  North  Atlantic  area  was  near-^record  high. 

In  the-  Northern  Great  Plains  and  Northern  Rocky  Mountain  States, 
development  of  pastures  and  ranges  was  retarded  by  unseasonably  cool 
temperatures.    There  is  generally  sufficient  moisture  available  to 
start  grass  but  more  rain  will  be  needed  for  continued  growth.    In  the 
Paaific  Northwest,  cold  weather  retarded  grass  growth  but,  with  ample 
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moisture,  warn  weather  should  prornote  good  growth  of  grass «  California 
pasture  and  range  feed  was  short  on  May  1  because  of  drought  and  cold  weather, 
but  heavy  rains  in  the  North  have  improved  feed  prospects. 

MILK  PRODUCT  ION  f.    Milk  production  on  farms  increased  seasonally,  and  in^ 

April  was  almost  up  to  last  year's  levels    Output  during 
the  month  totaled  11,2614  million  pounds,  compared  with  11,280  million  pounds 
in  April  last  year.    Production  was  8  percent  above  the  19kh^'?3  April  aver- 
age of  10,ii06  million  pounds,    VJarm  weather  east  of  the  Rockies  and  rapid 
growth  of  green  feed  in  the  more  important  southern  and  central  milk  producing 
sections  favored  increased  milk  flow  in  these  areas o    National  milk  output 
in  April  was  sufficient  to  provide  each  person  in  the  United  States  2,28 
pounds  daily,  2  percent  less  than  a  year  ago,  and  3  percent  less  than  aver- 
age.   Milk  production  during  the  first  h  months  of  1955  totaled  39*7  billion 
pounds,  1  percent^  below  last  year's  recordo 

On'May  1^  milk  production  per  cow  in  crop  reporters'  herds  averaged  20,33 
pounds,  the  first  time  that  output  per  cow  has  ever  exceeded  ^0  pounds  on 
that  date.    In  the  southern  regions,  production  per  cow  was  5  to  6  percent 
above  May  1,  last  year,  and  in  the  other  regions,  1  to  2  percent  above.  As 
compared  with  the  lO-year  average  for  the  date,  output  per  cow  was  up  in  all 
regions,  by  margins  ranging  from  7  percent  in  the  West  to  l8  percent  in  the 
West  North  Central  region^    The  proportion  of  milk  cows  in  crop  reporters' 
herds  in  production  on  May  1  was  76,2  percent,  a  new  high  record  for  the  date. 

The  previous  hi^^h  milk  output  for  April  was  equaled  or  exceeded  in  13 
of  the  33  States  for  which  monthly  production  data  are  available,  and  in  7 
other  States  this  April's  output  has  been  exceeded  in  only  1  or  2  years.  On 
the  other  hand,  production  was  below  the  10-year  average  in  Iowa,  the  Great 
Plains  States,  and  the  Pacific  Northwest  — '  all  areas  where  milk  cow  numbers 
are  considerably  reduced  from  a  decade  ago,    Wisconsin  cows  produced  1,623 
million  pounds  of  milk  during  April  to  lead  all  States,  followed  by  Minnesota 
with  856  million  pounds,  California  with  633  million  pounds,  and  Pennsylvania 
with  581  million  pounds, 

  -.^£^i^iyL.^i-4S  Z^2.'^}i^i?'2PJ^I^  Z^£P£^-.'^£-^£^i®.^  ^tates_^l/  

~  J  April  7  7  "".7  ""j  ^"7""     ~      :  s""flnr.-i"  ''  ~ 

: average :  ^P^;;^^    :  March    .    Anrni  >Pri. 

Million  pounds 


State 


April    .s+fl+p  • 

1955  ' 


average : 
Jl9i4ii.-53J 


April 
195U 


March . 
1955  . 


April 
1955 


N,J. 

Pa. 

Ohio 

Indc 

111. 

Mich. 

Wis, 

Minn, 

Iowa 

Mo, 

NoDake 

So Dak, 

Nebro 

Kans. 

Vao 
W,Va. 
N.C, 

s.c. 


95 

i48ii 

302 
hSl 
ii58 
l,ii26 
798 
532 
3hh 
155 
127 
208 
2i;3 

HI 


10k 

556 
507 
326 
1^61 
U89 
1>6U7 
865 
511 
ill  2 
156 

12k 
201 

233 
168 
66 


'*!lrtlIo5't51y"data'  for'oflier 


109 
570 

1^85 
306 
k\6 
k69 
1,533 
8U9 
U8l 

335 
lii6 
110 
176 
207 

% 

4 

"Stages  nof*  yet 


107  'Ga. 

581  :Ky, 

512  :Tenn« 

316  sAla. 

1^60  j;Miss« 

U8l  :Ark«, 

1,623  jOkla. 

856  :Texa5 

k91  : Monte 

Ij.17  :  Idaho 

163  5Wyo<» 

117  sUt^ 

197  tWasha 

225  :Oreg, 

168  i Calif. 

68  J  Other 

lli9  J  States 

57  :U.S, 

avaflaEle", 


Million  pounds 

102 

llU 

113 

13D 

187 

a3 

178 

216 

195 

219 

182 

216 

112 

119 

107 

121 

131 

153 

IhO 

165 

116 

129 

106 

128 

198 

176 

168 

187 

332 

288 

26L 

299 

51 

U5 

39 

1.6 

112 

129 

121; 

137 

22 

19 

16 

17 

59 

62 

61 

62 

163 

161 

1U8 

159 

120 

119 

101 

117 

5149 

629 

618 

633 

1,{493     1,671;    1,1;55  1/61;7 
_^10;508  _11,280  lO^hM^  i^I^SU^ 
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POULTRY  AND  MGG  PRODUCTION;    Farm  flocks  laid  6.529  million  eggs  in  April  — 

percent  more  than  in  April  last  year  and  3  per- 
cent above  the  1914^-53  average »    Egg  production  was  above  that  of  last  year  in 
all  parts  of  the  country*    It  was  up  ^  percent  in  the  North  Atlantic,  h  per- 
cent in  the  East  North  Central  and  South  Atlantic^  3  percent  in  the  West  North 
Central  and  West,  and  2  percent  in  the  3outh  Central  States  a    Egg  production 
during  the  first  h  months  of  this  year  was  2  percent  larger  than  in  these 
months  last  year  and  8  percent  above  average. 

Rate  of  egg  production  during  April  was  l8«5  eg^s  per  layer,  compared 
with  18 « 3  last  year  and  the  average  of  17*8  eggs.    The  rate  was  above  that  of 
last  year  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  except  the  South  Central  where  it  was 
about  the  same.    It  was  up  2  percent  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  North  Central, 
and  1  percent  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  the  West*    Rate  per  layer  on  hand  dur- 
ing the  first  h  months  of  this  year  was  65     eggs,  the  same  as  last  year,  com- 
pared with  the  average  of  59*9  eggse 

The  Nation's  fam  flock  in  April  averaged  about  353  million  layers  — 
2  percent  more  than  in  April  last  year,  but  1  percent  below  average.  Numbers 
were  up  from  last  year  in  all  parts  of  the  country*    Increases  were  3  percent 
in  the  North  Atlantic  and  South  Atlantic  and  2  percent  in  the  rest  of  the 
country*    The  rate  of  culling  this  year  has  been  about  the  same  as  last  year^ 

Chicks  and  young  chickens  of  this  year's  hatching  on  farms  May  1  are  esti- 
mated at  332  million  —  19  percent  below  a  year  ago,  and  20  percent  below  the 
average.    Young  chicken  holdings  on  May  1  were  below  last  year  in  all  regions 
of  the  country**    Decreases  from  a  year  ago  were  23  percent  in  the  '^hst  North 
Central  and  ^outh  Central,  18  percent  in  the  -^ast  North  Central,  17  percent  in 
the  ^outh  Atlantic,  lU  percent  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  13  percent  in  the 
Western  States* 

HENS  AI\ID  PULLETS  OF  LAYING  AGS,  CHICKS  XW  YOUNG  CHICKENS 
AI^JE  EGGS  LAID  PER  100  LAYERS  ON  FAJ^i'^'IS,  MAY  1 

-  7  -^q-^yI  "".""ETNorth"  We, North  7  South        South  "'^'v/estern'^  United" 

 £Atlanticj__Centralj_  ^Central^Atlantic  :_Central__:  j_  States^ 

^^^^  „  PULLETS  Of"*LAYING  AGE  ON^FAHNS,  MAY  1 
Thousands 

19Uli-53  (AvO  U9,375  67,851  997M  32,86U  63Ml  33,087  3li6,010 
19514  60,315      66,328      88,3lU     32,316     ^3,$^S      36,030  336,858 

1955  62,ii79      68,l5it      91,098     33,311     51^,119      36,565  3l;5,726 

CHICKS  AND  YOUNG  CHICKENS  ON  FAR^iS,  MAY  1 
Thousands 

19iiU-53  (AvO  56, 7I4O  85,250  113,138  U5,730  80,700  31,631  iil3,l89 
195ii  67,722       87,361     102,100     IiO,990     70,618       ii0,826  U09,6l7 

1955  58,376      71,636      78,5l5     33,858     Sh,hh^      35,559  332,390 

EGGS  LAID  PER  100  LAYERS  ON  FARI-IS^  MY  1 
Number 

I9UI1-53  (Av,)        60.1         60e8         62ol       56.U       56.6  6O.I4  59.8 

195U                    59*1         61.9         63»8       59.1       58o9  61.6  61.1 

1955                    60.7         63.6         66.2       59^7       59.5  6l,3  62^5 

Prices  received  by  famers  for  eggs  in  mid-April  averaged  35 49  cents  per 
dozen,  compared  with  39.7  cents  in  mid-March  and  35*0  cents  in  April  a  year  ago. 
Markets  for  shell  eggs  were  unsettled  in  April.    Prices  advanced  early  in  the 
period  but  reacted  downward  to  close  barely  steady  to  weak.    Prices  were 
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lowest  at  the  close  of  the  montha    Accumulation  of  storage  eggs  during  April 
were  considerably  heavier  than  a  year  ago,  but  less  than  average* 

Producers  received  an  average  of  26f,k  cents  per  pound  live  weight  for 
chickens  (farm  chickens  and  commercial  broilers)  in  mid-April,  compared  with 
27e3  cents  in  mid-^March  and  23 cents  in  April  last  year*    Farm  chickens  aver- 
aged 20, 1|  cents  and  commercial  broilers  28,6  cents,  compared  vdth  21«1  cents 
and  2i4.3  cents,  respectively,  in  mid-April  last  yeare    Commercial  broiler  and 
fryer  markets  were  sharply  lower  during  the  latter  part  of  April  as  supplies 
increased  in  all  commercial  areas.    There  was  some  upward  reaction  at  the  close 
of  the  month.    The  market  for  hens  was  irregular  during  April* 

Farm  turkey  prices  on  April  l5  averaged  29.1  cents  a  pound  live  weight, 
compared  with  33 #1  cents  a  year  earlier*    jt-'ryer-ro aster  turkey  prices  declined 
during  the  month  with  some  upward  reaction  at  the  close^    Other  classes  of 
turkeys  were  firm  and  prices  advanced^    Storage  reserves  of  total  poultry  are 
comparatively  low  for  the  season. 

The  average  cost  of  the  farm  poultry  ration  in  mid-April  was  ^3*73  per 
100  pounds,  compared  vrith  $3 ml 6  in  mid-March  and  |3«93  in  April  last  year.  The 
April  egg- feed  and  chicken-feed  ratios  were  sli^^htly  more  favorable  than  a  year 
earlier.    The  broiler-feed  ratio  was  considerably  more  favorable  than  a  year 
earlier,  '  'it  the  turkey  feed  ratio  was  less  favorable. 
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WINTER  V/HEAT 


State 


-  Acreage  Yield  £er  acre    :  Production  

-  _H'arvested_  ~  ~  ~ 

Average 
I9UI4-53 


For      sAverage:  :Indi-:, 
harvest  :19l;li-53?  1^51^  rcatedf^^^^f^e 


 1  J:9iL^-53  1  _  _  I  _  1955^  I  j_  rr«:19i5«:rr:^i:_T:  1  i9£5>  , 


195U 


.•Indi- 

s Gated 


Thousand  acres 

Bushels 

Thousand  bushels 

%r  XT 

N,Ye 

380 

330 

320 

26,8 

30o5 

30.0 

lOi.239 

10j>065 

9^600 

N,  J* 

7h 

Sh 

52 

23,7 

28.0 

26,0 

1,771 

Ia5l2 

1,352 

Pa, 

89U 

707 

622 

22,2 

28,0 

2ii,0 

19,856 

19^796 

114,928 

Ohio 

2,lli2 

l,76Ii 

1,570 

2U.2 

27.5 

28.0 

52,018 

148,51c 

143,960 

Indc 

1,5U0 

1,302 
1,51^9 

1,172 

22,0 

30,5 

28.0 

3U,079 

39,711 

32,816 

111, 

1,586 

1,U72 

20c9 

29oO 

27.5 

33,897 

Ui,921 

iiO,l430 

Mich, 

1,199 

1^,000 

930 

26,2 

30,0 

30,0 

31,516 

30,000 

27,900 
62^ 

Vjis, 

31 

28 

25 

23,3 

23,5 

25*0 

722 

658 

Minn, 

81 

38 

33 

19  .ii 

llloO 

22.0 

1,565 

532 

726 

Iowa 

191 

95 

83 

19,3 

18,0 

22,0 

3,795 
25,825 

1,710 

1.826 

Mo, 

1,383 
305 

1,294 

1,333 

13,5 

31.0 

26,0 

hO,TAh 
U,601l 

3l4;658* 

SoDakc 

297 

32U 

15*2 

15.5 

16.0 

U,718 

5,l8l4 

Nebr, 

3,87U 

3^060 
10^^069 

3,271; 

19^6 

20.0 

21,0 

76,671 

61, 200 

68,75U 

Kans « 

12,8U9 

9,163 

15.7 

17.5 

11^.5 

201^,016 

176,208 

132,8614 

Delo 

61 

35 

33 

18,8 

23,5 

2000 

1,152 

822 

660 

Md. 

313 

195 

172 

19,8 

25-5 

22,0 

6^189 

U,972 

3,781; 

Va. 

Ul8 

272 

2ii2 

I8c9 

25.5 

22,0 

7,851 

6,936 
1,152 

5,324 

l(^i#Vaj, 

73 

kQ 

ho 

19,2 

2li.O 

22,0 

1,388 

880 

NcC. 

iilO 

338 

32h 

17,5 

22  oO 

18«,0 

7,178 

lsh36 

5,83? 

s,c. 

190 

158 

Ihl 

16,0 

19.5 

16.0 

3,0ii0 

3,C8l 

2,352 

Gae 

150 

112 

93 

lU.9 

18,5 

12,0 

2,216 

2,072 

1,116 

Ky, 

30U 

216 

19U 

16.7 

25.5 

21,0 

5,068 

5,508 

l4,07U 

Tenno 

268 

21I4 

199 

15.1 

18,5 

16,0 

U,320 

3,959 

3,l8l4 

Ala, 

Ih 

2h 

ho 

17a 

22,0 

16.0 

238 

528 

6UC 

Miss, 

15 

28 

16 

21.7 

28,0 

22,0 

331 

784 

352 

Arko 

3h 

63 

60 

15-2 

26.0 

16,0 

51a 

1,638 

960 

Okla, 

5,765 

U,718 

3,303 

13  c6 

I5c0 

10,0 

79,30l4 

70,770 
30,3914 

33,030 
ll,l8ii 

Texas 

U,52ii 

3,252 

1,398 

11,6 

9,5 

8,0 

55,liOli 

Mont, 

l,ii08 

l,i;30 

1,616 

20.0 

23,5 

2U,0 

26^107 

33,605 

38,7814 

Idaho 

818 

706 

i->i  -4 
7hl 

2hrQ 

27.0 

26-0 

20,177 

19,062 

19,266 

>-'iyo  • 

2hh 

20ii 

200 

18,7 

13.0 

12,0 

U,580 

2,652 

2,U00 

Colo, 

2,286 

1,579 

1,263 

17.6 

10,0 

9-5 

i;0,258 

15,790 

11,998 
U2a 

N.Mex. 

290 

80 

95 

8.3 

5*0 

U.5 

2,867 

■  liOO 

Ariz , 

26 

21 

32 

23*8 

28,0 

27.0 

60ii 

588 

86I4 

Utah  - 

301 

270 

265 

18,7 

15.5 

19.0 

5,516 

ii,l85 

5,035 

Nev, 

5 

3 

2 

26,3 

27oO 

26.0 

128 

81 

5? 

V/ash, 

2,057 

1,882 

1,807 

27.9 

3l^cO 

32o0 

57,lt75 

63,988 

57,8214 

Oreg, 

808 

738 

701 

26,2 

28.5 

280O 

21,307 

21,033 

19,628 

Calif, 

610 

1^63 

398 

18?  8 

20,0 

19  oO 

ll,li6ii 

9,260 

7,562 

U,S.        l47,9U2    38,636     33,7514        18,0     20,5     19e3  867,390  790,737  652,886 
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RYE 


Acrea£e_for_grain  j  £®I1   '  £^£^li^y£^\ 


i  Harvested 

I  For 
« 

'hardest 

^  1955 

State 

J Average  J ' 

:19iil^.53J 
•  t 

'  e 

195I4 

'  Average 
I  19iiii"53 

* 

'  19^L  ' 

J Average: 

1951;  : 
• 

Indi- 
cated 
1955 

Thousand 

acres 

Bushels 

Thousand  bushels 

13 

15 

15 

I8.lt. 

20.0 

19*0 

236 

300 

285 

N.J« 

12 

12 

la 

17.8 

20.5 

18.0 

219 

21;  6 

252 

Pa.> 

20 

15 

22 

I5c8 

21.0 

18.0 

316 

315 

396 

Ohio 

23 

32 

17.0 

19.5 

19.0 

390 

936 

608 

Ind, 

59 

110 

99 

13.5 

17.0 

15.0 

797 

1,870 

1,1;85 

111, 

hi 

iiii 

162 

13.3 

IS.O 

15.5 

631 

2,052 

2,511 

Mich, 

59 

57 

57 

lii^l 

15*5 

15.0 

827 

88u 

655 

Wis  c 

83 

h2 

hi 

11,5 

12.0 

12.5 

958 

50a 

588 

Minn  J. 

151 

92 

106 

11;, 0 

li;.5 

16«0 

2,15U" 

1,331; 

1,696 

Iowa 

11 

5 

18 

IU.6 

16.0 

16,0 

166 

80 

288 

Moc 

35 

60 

70 

l-i.»7 

17.0 

Hi.O 

hl2 

1,020 

980 

NcDako 

215 

308 

539 

12.6 

li;.5 

15o0 

2^710 

UA66 

8,085 

339 

161 

269 

12.3 

15.0 

15.0 

i;,202 

2,i;60 

1;,035 

Nebro 

2U9 

155 

189 

9.7 

10.0 

10  a  0 

2,ii58 

1,550 

1,890 

KanSo 

51 

82 

102 

10  oh 

11.0 

10,0 

528 

902 

1,020 

Del, 

17 

16 

17 

13*9 

16,5 

lIi.O 

238 

261; 

238 

Md., 

15 

lU 

17 

llio9 

18,0 

16. 5 

226 

252 

280 

Va, 

2ii 

2ii 

25 

lli«,i4 

17,0 

16 -^O 

3l;3 

1;08 

Uoo 

w\Va, 

3 

2 

2 

13.3 

16«0 

li;.0 

36 

32 

28 

NoCo 

22 

18 

19 

13  =  0 

15.0 

13.0 

27I1 

270 

2hl 

S  cC « 

10 

16 

16 

10 

11.5 

9.5 

101 

181; 

152 

Ga, 

7 

8 

10 

9.5 

10  „0 

8cO 

6h 

80 

80 

Kyc 

30 

33 

3U 

13.1; 

16  o5 

15.0 

h02 

5i4l; 

510 

Tenn. 

26 

23 

21 

lo.U 

11.5 

9c.O 

269 

261; 

189 

Oklao 

6k 

115 

86 

7.9 

8.0 

6.5 

526 

920 

559 

Texas 

26 

U2 

37 

8,6 

8.5 

7.0 

223 

357 

259 

Monte 

15 

12 

19 

11,1; 

11.5 

lUcO 

173 

138 

266 

Idaho 

k 

h 

h 

lh.3 

133  0 

I5a0 

57 

52 
60 

60 

VJyo  • 

7 

6 

7 

10c  1 

10,0 

10.0 

71 

70 

Colo* 

kh 

U6 

37 

8ci; 

6cO 

5.5 

371; 

276 

204 

NeMex, 

5 

5 

5 

8.8 

10.0 

6jO 

hh 

50 

30 

Utah 

7 

6 

7 

9,6 

9,0 

8.0 

68 

51; 

56 

Wash  0 

-lU 

23 

38 

ll.U 

llaO 

12.5 

155 

253 

1;75 

Oreg, 

25 

18 

18 

13.3 

llo5 

10.0 

3l;0 

207 

180 

Calif. 

9 

8 

8 

11.1; 

13.0 

11.0 

108 

lOl; 

88 

U.S,       1,71-0  1,718     2^16B        12a         13*8     13.-5     21,097  23^688  29,3l;5 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  May  1955  Crop  Reporting  Board,  km,  USDA 


HAY 


ALL  HAI  PASTURE 


Condition  May  1 

stocks 

on  farms 

May  1 

!      Condition  May  1 

Statet  Average  t 
:19UU-53  1/t 

195U  ; 

• 

19i?5. 

• 

Average 
19iiU-53 

• 

:  1955 

• 

! Ave raps 
:19LLl«'^^ 

:i95i* : 

1955 

Percent 

Thousand  tons 

Percent 

Maine 

90 

87 

l^Ii 

106 

93 

69 

91 

92 

91 

97 

It6 

33 

51 

90 

96 

92 

Vt^ 

92 

9h 

0)1 

152 

122 

175 

90 

92 

93 

Mass, 

93 

96 

oo 

63 

39 

58 

93 

9h 

92 

Rolf 

93 

86 

7  J 

5 

5 

5 

90 

88 

93 

Conn* 

91 

91 

19 

33 

U7 

90 

90 

91 

N.Y» 

86 

93 

781 

668 

717 

85 

92 

91 

N,J. 

86 

86 

ft? 

61 

37 

hh 

65 

06 

00 

Pa. 

88 

90 

on 

5iiU 

351 

U55 

Or' 

85 

D  0 
00 

09 

Ohio 

88 

86 

L.79 

382 

ii75 

06 

06 

93 

Ind, 

87 

89 

oi 
yj- 

389 

276 

302 

00 

o9 

92 

m. 

66 

89 

761; 

638 

900 

85 

Q  Q 

00 

92 

87 

9U 

0) 
yu 

571 

578 

598 

ot 

ou 

93 

9u 

Wiso  2/ 

87 

89 

oil 
yu 

1,357 

1,631 

1,U31 
936 

8u 

87 

93 

Minnc  2/ 

8h 

8L 

y^i 

602 

898 

0- 

Cl 

8u 

89 

Iowa. 

85 

35 

q). 
yu 

1,131 

1,0U5 

1,223 

OU 

0  0 

83 

92 

Mo» 

85 

79 

728 

398 

585 

82 

77 

o2 

N«Daka  2/ 

79 

78 

Op 

565 

1,0U8 

882 

7u 

7u 

'  0 
1  ✓ 

S.Dak.  2/ 

8li 

86 

ft? 
0  i 

666 

1,227 

1,122 

ol 

o2 

ol 

Nebr,  2/ 

85 

85 

f  y 

73U 

607 

881 

ol 

79 

73 

Kans, 

81 

79 

7R 

f  0 

367 

336 

hlh 

oO 

73 

71 

Del. 

88 

9h 

OJ> 

Ih 

10 

8 

o7 

o9 

o3 

Md. 

86 

83 

ft? 

90 

56 

53 

Q  r' 

Oh 

00 

Ol 

Va, 

87 

8U 

ft? 

2kh 

89 

88 

o7 

Q  \ 
OU 

ou 

W.Va, 

85 

80 

ftft 

152 

77 

173 

o2 

77 

06 

N.C, 

Sh 

91 

7ft 

2e!i 

156 

151 

8> 

90 

ol 

S  bC  • 

78 

35 

95 

5u 

1x2 

01 

85 

76 

Ga, 

80 

8h 

Aft 

175 

12U 

1x9 

o3 

72 

Fla. 

78 

77 

7ft 

18 

11 

9 

(8 

ol 

70 

Ky. 

86 

82 

ftli 

ou 

3U9 

198 

293 

85 

C  '^ 
OU 

o> 

Tenn, 

85 

86 

7ft 
J  0 

316 

201 

llOi 

00 

06 

ol 

Ala. 

80 

84 

7*^ 
\J 

lii8 

92 

60 

O! 

OU 

87 

76 

Miss, 

80 

8U 

7A 
fO 

1U5 

85 

105 

c  \ 

oh 

06 

79 

Ark. 

80 

7U 

7ft 
f  0 

188 

69 

67 

83 

77 

0  0 
o3 

La^ 

82 

80 

7). 

ru 

U2 

37 

29 

oU 

^6 

OkJ.a. 

77 

66 

clo 

i?y 

169 

232 

125 

77 

67 

56 

Texas 

77 

66 

229 

290 

139 

/5 

r'n 

59 

^u 

Mont,  2/ 

85 

86 

ft? 
0  f 

5b3 

706 

515 

(9 

7o 

o2 

Idaho  2/ 

90 

90 

ftft 

282 

357 

221 

65 

87 

7o 

Wyo.  2/ 

88 

83 

( I 

231 

26U 

110 

83 

6U 

Colo,  2/ 

87 

77 

7T 

296 

351 

199 

ol 

r'O 

\  1 

IXl 

N.Mex.,  2/ 

Qh 

78 

77 
f  f 

1x6 
5U 

kh 

36 

70 

59 

1x9 

Aria, 

89 

89 

71^ 

60 

83 

8i 

60 

Utah  2/ 

90 

89 

00 

iu5 

200 

1U2 

ftc 
Dp 

Oj. 

( 0 

Nev.  2/ 

67 

90 

93 

132 

63 

83 

89 

72 

Wash.  2/ 

88 

83 

78 

189 

225 

139 

8u 

7U 

61. 

Oreg.  2^/ 
Calif.  2/ 

90 

90 

83 

207 

29U 

150 

87 

88 

70 

8U 

-H5  

92 

72 

2yO 

331 

187 

76 

90 

66 

u.""s7 

"8^  ~  " 

15TI;22' 

"  157^03"" 

'  rii7797' 

 F2~ 

"  Ho"  ' 

"79 

except  for  States  footnoted  2, 

2/Tame  hay  condition.  -  19  - 


CROP  PRODUCTION,  May  1955  Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USM 


TOBACCO  BY  STATES,  1953  AHD  I95k  (Revised) 


State 

'  Acreage 

harvested 

•  Yield 

• 

per  acre  * 

• 

Production 

_1251  _ 

_:  19i4_ 

L  >li54 

«  _li51  „  ^: 

_  _  19i4_  _ 

Acres 

Pounds 

Thousand  pounds 

Mass, 

^  finn 

1  7Qn 

\  710 

XX  ,  \J  J\J 

X  X  ,  vj  t.^ 

Conn. 

i6  nno 

1  472 

2";  4l8 

22  674 

N.Y. 

100 

X  w  V/ 

1  2*50 

12*? 

Pa. 

y  WWW 

28  000 

1  481 

X  ,  "TUX 

1  '^'ll 

38  214 

43  4l6 

Ohio 

17  ^00 

17  200 

1  4oo 

1  677 

24  "^ioo 

28  840 

Ind. 

1  4nn 

T  ri?n 

n  n2n 

1^  n7 

xD , X J  r 

Wis, 

,  i  V V 

X  f  •+UH' 

Xy  ,  OKJJ 

22  680 

Minn, 

200 

1/  l6n 

X  ^  X 

1  100 

X  ,  X  w  v 

1  6^0 

220 

264 

Mo. 

4  4oo 

4  ?on 

Q4o 

1  32*5 

4  136 

'5  6Q8 

Kans, 

100 

inn 

X  V  V 

1  1  on 

X  ,  XVV/ 

1  1*50 

110 

XXV 

11  5 

Md. 

4*1  noo 

Qnn 

4n  'inn 

42  ^0 

Va, 

128. 200 

131  200 

1.136 

1.269 

14*5  650 

X-T  J  ,  ^  J\/ 

166  468 

VJ.Va. 

3,100 

3,200 

1.465 

1.550 

4,542 

4,960 

N,  C, 

685,i<'00 

698,700 

1,244 

1,308 

852,825 

913.874 

S.C. 

122,  000 

126,000 

1.415 

1.175 

172,630 

1^,050 

Ga. 

104.100 

106,000 

1 , 267 

1.172 

131,860 

124,220 

Fla. 

24,500 

25.300 

1.067 

1.302 

26,132 

32,941 

Ey. 

322,300 

322,  000 

1.297 

1.562 

417,865 

502,972 

Tenn- 

103.400 

106,000 

1,250 

1,397 

129,253 

1^,118 

Ala, 

600 

700 

1.085 

888 

651 

622 

La. 

100 

_  100 

i6o 

800 

168 

240 

u.sT 

1,632,900 

1,666,100 

1,261 

1,342 

2,059,260 

2^236,408 

State 


Season  average  price  per  lb, 
received  "by  farmers 


Value  of  production 


19i3    ,     J,  . 

1254  . 

.  i.        Ii51       X  „ 

19i4 

Cent 

8 

Thousand 

dollars 

Mass, 

84.2 

77.2 

9,795 

8.983 

Conn. 

104,0 

107.0 

26,514 

24,317 

N.Y, 

23,0 

29 

Pa. 

27.4 

27.4 

10,489 

11,885 

Ohio 

43.8 

42.4 

10,733 

12,227 

Ind. 

50.3 

46.4 

6,549 

7,488 

Wis. 

29.2 

30.0 

5.791 

6,812 

Minn. 

23.0 

23.0 

51 

61 

Mo. 

44.0 

50.7 

1,820 

2,889 

Kans. 

36,0 

45.0 

40 

52 

Md. 

54.5 

2/ 

22,072 

23,162 

Va. 

42.7 

50.5 

62,197 

83,994 

oVa. 

55.9 

50.2 

2,539 

2,490 

N.C. 

53.7 

54.2 

458,095 

495,683 

S.C. 

56.4 

49.0 

97.363 

72,  5^ 

6a. 

52.6 

47.2 

69.415 

58,692 

?la. 

70,4 

75.9 

18,406 

24,990 

Ky. 

50.7 

48.5 

211,799 

243,920 

Tenn. 

48,1 

47.0 

62,  220 

69,574 

Ala. 

49.0 

49.0 

319 

305 

La, 

68.0 

i9^0  , 

114 

142 

u.s. 

52.3 

1,076,350 

1,1^,210 

1/Rounded  t 

0  hundred  acres  for 

inclusion 

in  Un^^ted  States  total. 

2/Sale8  to 

date  insufficient  to 

establish  price — evaluated  at 

1953  crop 

average  price 
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CROP  PHODUCTION,  May  195^ 


Crop  Reporting  loard^  AMS,  USDA 


CITRUS  FRUITS 


Crop 


ana 


State 


 ^Produfitlon  l/  

Average      $  s 
19i;3-5;2      :    ^^^2        ,  1953 


InHicateH 


ORANGES  i 
Calif.,  all 

Navels  and  Misc»  2/ 

Valencias 
Fla.,  all 

Tenples 

Other  Early  &  Midseason 

Valencias 
Texas,  all 

Early  &  Midseason  2/ 

Valencias 
Ariz,,  all 

Navels  &  Misc,  2/ 

Valencias 
La-._2.  all  2/ 

II  -  Z  S  E^I^iC^Z  Z  

""Total  Early^fe  Midsea3on""57 
Total  Valencias 


17,080 
29,305 
58,580 
3/  1,010 
31,381 
26, 290 
3,211 
2,035 
1,176 
1,016 
516 
500 

271 
1092ir6U' 
"  F2,193" 
57,271 


Thousand 
5^7030 
16,630 
29,i;00 
72,200 
1,700 
i;0,600 
29,900 
1,000 
700 
300 
900 
iiOO 

500 
Jo 

I20,l80  "  2 
"60,080  ~ 
60,100 


boxes 
3"271I^0 
ll;,Ii60 
18,000 
91,300 
2,200 
ii8,000 
ill,  100 
900 
675 
225 
1^,170 
550 
620 
100_ 

"1257930 
"  35  ,9'8r 


39,200 
15.»7C0 
23,500 
89,800 
2,i;00 
U9,liOO 
38,000 
1,500 
1,100 

Uoo 
1,150 
650 
500 
185 
1317835' 
"69,113^ 
62,iiOO 


TANGERINES ; 

_Fla_j^  ^  k^hlO^ 

All  oranges  &  tangeianesT     -     -  - 
5  States  h/    '  113, 87U 


125,080 


5,000 


5,200 


130,930  137,035 


GRAPEFRUIT? 
Fla.,  all 
Seedless 
Other 
Texas,  all 
AriZo,  all 
Calif,,  all 
Desert  Valleys 
-  Other   

talol^" 

Califo  y 

TIa:__i;/  230  

'  May  1  forecast"of  r9?5'"crop  Florida  limes 


30,3UO 

Hi,  170 

16, 170 
13,631 
3,260 

2,803 
1,061 
IJU2 
50, 031' 


32,500 
17,100 

I5,ii00 
Uoo 

3,000 
2,U60 
830 
1,630 
"3H,3f^ 


42,000 
21,900 
20,100 
1,200 
2,670 
2,500 
1,050 

1,150 

118^370" 


35,000 
19,000 
16,000 
2,500 
2,500 
2,U20 
920 
1,500 
"l2,u20 


12,U93 


12,590 
320 


16,130 
370 


13,800 


380 

"Uoo" 


l/Season  begins  with  the  bloom  of  the  year  shown  and  ends  with  the  completion  of  harvest 
the  following  year*    In  California  picking  usually  extends  from  about  Oot«  1  to  Dec.  31  of  the 
following  years    In  other  States  the  season  begins  about  Oct,  1  and  ends  in  early  summer,  ex- 
cept for  Florida  limes,  harvest  of  which  usually  starts  about  April  1^    For  some  States  in 
certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities  donated  to  charity,  unharvested,  and/or  not 
utilized  on  account  of  economic  conditions 

2^Inoludes  small  quantities  of  tangerines « 

3/Short— time  average, 

4/Net  content  of  box  varies.    In  Calif e  and  Arizona  the  approximate  average  for  oranges  is 
7r^b«  and  grapefruit  65  lb,    in  the  Desert  Valleys?  68  lb,  for  California  grapefruit  in  other 
areas;  in  Florida  and  other  States,  oranges,  including  tangerines,  90  lb,  and  grapefruit  80  ib.; 
California  lemons j  79  Ibvi  Florida  limes,  80  Ibo 

5/ln  California  and  Arizona,  Navels  and  Miscellaneovis 
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CROP  PRODUCTION;,  May  1955 


Crop  Reporting  ioard,  Al^iS,  USDA 


PEACHES 


State 


Average 
19U;-53 


 ^Production  . 

1952      '  1953 


195U 


Indicated 

1955 


Thousand  bushels 


NeCo 

1.712 

1^6Ub 

l,lbO 

.  1,150 

S^Cc 

3,592 

3,286 
2/2,U96 

3,536 

3,350 

Gao 

3,612 

3,312 

2,800 

Fla« 

h6 

18 

18 

12 

Alae 

786 

585 

1,000 

1,130 

Missc 

572 

ii32 

608 

276 

Ark. 

1,901 

1,539 

3/1,836 

981 

Lac 

lli9 

66 

179 

70 

Okla. 

i|08 

2ii7 

1^02 

78 

Texas 

1,06U 

3i;6 

1,183 

180 

1/ 
1/ 


10  States        13,872  10,663  13,25i;  10,030  l/ 

l/The  1955  crop  will  be  almost  a  complete  failure  because  of  spring .freeze 
damage 0    Although  a  few  peaches  may  be  produced,  the  prospective  production  is 
^oo  small  to  warrant  a  quantitative  forecast  at  this  time* 

2 /includes  100,000  bushels  excess  cullageo 

3/Includes  110,000  bushels  unharvested  because  of  economic  conditions* 


MISCELLANEOUS  FRUITS  AI©  NUTS 


Crop 


and 


St 


ate 


Condition  Ma;^ 
: Average?  "I^. 
il9iiU-53i  -^^^^ 


1955 


Crop 


and. 


State 


J  Condi tion_May 
:Averag9j    ^,  t' 


1  

1955 


PEACHES; 

Percent 

;CFJ:RRIES-S^JEET; 

Percent 

California,  all 

85 

73 

:  Washington 

73 

-60  ■  ■ 

66 

Clingstone 

86 

90 

70 

?  Oregon 

80 

70 

9h 

Freestone 

83 

88 

78 

: CHERRIES  -SOUR; 

PFARS? 

2 'Washington 

85 

75 

95 

"California;,  all 

78 

68 

77 

}  Oregon 

86 

80 

93 

Bartlett 

79 

68 

73 

i OTHER  CROPS s 

Other 

77 

85 

7ii 

;  CalifcrTiia; 

GRAPES: 

s  Prunes 

72 

80 

71 

California,  all 

8U 

76 

87 

J  AlF/jndu; 

63 

63 

56 

Wine  varieties 

82 

81 

32 

i  Walntits 

31 

79 

81 

Table  varieties 

86 

78 

91 

.*  Florida 

Raisin  varieties 

8U 

73 

88 

i  Avocados 

65 

65 

9h 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  May  1955  Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 

CALIFORNIA  APRICOTS,  CHERRIES,  AI^  PLUMS 

*^  Er2^cti£n  

Crop  '    Average      t      "^gj-^  7    ^^^^      i  "    s  Indicated" 
 19hkz^3  .  1^  .  f         f  f  ^  1955^  _ 

Tons 

Apricots                     211,500         155,000       230,000  139,000  230,000 

Cherries,  sweet           31,180          39,500        27,000  23,200  35^200 

Plums                           80,700          53,00c     l/'86,000  1/72,000  75^000 

l/lncludes  excess  cullage  of  harvested  fruit  (tons)j  1953  -  7,000;  195U  - 
ii,000. 


MAPia  PRODUCTS 


•  Zrees  t^_ped   i.  Sugar  made  l/~   j,  _  Siru£  made  l/~_ 

state  ^  .  ^  A.ege  j^h^JS^f^^^Sh^Sl]^^^Sh_  ['^^^ 

Thousand  trees      TE'ousand  pounds  Thousand  gallons 


Maine 

ij6 

128 

123 

8 

7 

7 

21 

27 

13 

261 

250- 

2U8 

15 

6 

8 

52 

68 

61 

Vto 

3,356 

2,8^0  2,755 

108 

5U 

52 

690 

721 

665 

Mass. 

170 

il;5 

iVi 

15 

11 

12 

h2 

53 

57 

NoY. 

2,221 

1,711  1,694 

51 

37 

hhQ 

378 

U61 

Pa. 

390 

399 

399 

21 

ho 

21 

92 

137 

117 

Ohio 

568 

U02 

378 

3 

1 

1 

152 

123 

113 

Mich. 

U52 

ii79 

U69 

8 

7 

7 

90 

128 

102 

Wis« 

300 

310 

3U1 

11 

16 

1; 

68 

6k 

52 

Minn* 

62 

93 

100 

12 

10 

h 

Md. 

30 

29 

29 

6 

2 

2' 

13 

21 

12 

u.s. 

7,965 

6,786  6,680 

2lt6 

168 

151 

1,682 

1,730 

1,657 

l/Does  not  include  production  on  nonfarm  lands  in  Somerset  County,  Maine. 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  May  1955  Crop  Reporting  Board,  mS,  USDA 


MILK  PRODUCED  PER  MILK  COW  IN  HERDS  KEPT  BY  REPORTERS  l/ 


State  and 

0 
0 

May  1 

^Division  _ 

L  -AY.e£age_l£Uk-l3_ 

-  1913  

Pounds 

>  i  -  1915  

Maine 

16,7 

20.2 

19.0 

17  •o 

20  aU 

21,0 

21,6 

TT4- 
Vt  0 

ZL  .»4 

22.3 

21.7 

"li'T  oca 

22ai) 

CO 

00  0 
22,9 

Conn© 

TO  ft 

OT  ft 

21.0 

ol. 

24.6 

23  »o 

T.T  V 

2i?  .0 

2uc7 

oc'  rf 
25.5 

■NT  T 

2u.5 

ol.  o 

24*2 

oc*  r) 
25.3 

ra. 

21.3 

23*^0 

23al 

0-5  ^ 
23.6 

 21,44  

 £3^50  

 23£63  _ 

23*90   

Ohio 

lH»H  " 

2190"  ~ 

227o 

2275 

Inda 

17  aO 

19  oO 

OT  T 

21  «1 

OT  1 

21. U 

Illo 

ly.o 

19»6 

21o2 

00  0 

22.3 

Mich» 

21.6 

23  O 

23.3 

2U.0 

WIS  c 

22.6 

23o6 

oi  0 

2U.8 

ol  n 

ii-sNouent » 

~                  on  TT-^"" 

20<,0O 

O  O    1  o 

 22^32  

23»3o 

'              oo    r'n         "  ' 

23e50 

Minn© 

""""""""  ""ot" 

2l|.[i 

24  a  6 

25»0 

Iowa 

lo.o 

19 .7 

20o5 

on  D 

20.0 

Mo  9 

13  •0 

T  ft 

16t)0 

T  "7  n 
17.9 

■KT  I'l^l*' 

T  ft  a 
10r9 

1  ft  n 

lo«7 

On  c' 
20.5 

ia»y 

J.o-»3 

T  ft  c; 

T  ft  T 
IO9  JL 

Neora 

17»7 

T  ft 

10  e5 

19  •y 

on  T 

20.7 

J\ans  e 

17.2 

T  ft  "3 
10o3 

On  T 

on  n 

w ,N»^ent  9 

17ffOU 

TO    1 .0 

17^49 

on 

OT  no 

Mdp 

19aO 

20. U 

21;0 

2L  .5^ 

Vao 

15  o3 

10o5 

T  ft  o 

lo.  2 

TO  0 

19.2 

We  va# 

TO  ft 

12.0 

12c7 

13  •/ 

lU.2 

JL>cJ 

lo.o 

TO  T 

TO  O 

T  "3  7 

13  •  / 

T  )■  0 

14. u 

ua- 

"in  )i 

^  ^  J-U.U  _  _  „ 

Tn  A 

n  cf 

iXcP 

11  A, 
11.0 

buAtle 

la.  20 

15*23 

15  •03 

lOaOO 

Ky» 

13  aO 

T  "3  Q 
13»7 

t1  I  o 

l4a9 

15  oU 

Tennc 

13  si 

13 

13.5 

T  J  n 
l4a0 

Ala, 

10«,3 

10.5 

o  n 

9o9 

T  n  n 

10.9 

Mis  s  • 

iu»0 

o  ft 
7oO 

T  A  A 

Ark  a 

IQcO 

Tn  X 

10  .O 

T  T  O 

11.9 

TO  A 

13.0 

Ui<la, 

12,0 

T  L  A 

lu.o 

T  1,  t 
I4.5 

T  0 

15.2 

iexas 

9*9 

IOpU 

T  n  n 

T  T  0 

S»Cent. 

llaUS 

llc93 

12.55 

T  0  ol. 

13-34 

Mont. 

17:6 

10.5 

10  «3 

2lol 

Idaho 

21j,0 

OT  ft 

21.0 

'^0  i I 

ol,  1. 
24.4 

Wyoo 

lo^U 

20.5 

on  n 

20.9 

T  '7  ft 

17.0 

ColOo 

17.9 

^  C  1-' 

lo,5 

18.9 

19.0 

TT+  an 
U  von 

2U.6 

22  1 

22  «7 

Washr 

22o8 

22.6 

22  o2 

Oreg* 

21,2 

21.7 

21.0 

20r6 

Calif. 

23oO 

2ii.l 

26.8 

25.8 

Westo 

2r.30 

"  "  22.17 

2275H  ~ 

22.  80 

UoSa 

iT.Bii  ~~ 

19«13 

"  I979I 

20o3l  " 

"  T/Averages"'represent''daily  milk  production'"dIvided"'by  the  total  number""©! 
milk  cows  (in  milk  or  dry)p    Figures  for  New  England  States  and  Mew  ^rsey  are 
based  on  combined  returns  from  crop  and  special  dairy  reporters;  others  repre- 
sent crop  reporters  only.    Averages  for  some  less  important  dairy  States  are  not 
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CROP  HlOEUaPIOH,  May  1955 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  AiB,  USDA 


 -APIU.L_EG0_PE0g^0C10S  

sNma'ber  cf  layers  on:      Eggs  per         i  Tota^  eg£s_pr.odu£ed  

:  ^aad_duri.n£  ^^pril  i  _lQP_l^^r£  _     L.  Dui^ing^  A^ri  1  j,Jan y.»»AT>r  11  inclj,. 

1955 


State 

and 


Divigions 

1954  I 

1955  ! 

1954  8 

1955  s 

1954  i 

1955s 

1954 

Thousands 

NuEber 

i^Ctr  XXI  W 

3,262 

3.556 

1.818 

1,908 

68 

245 

N.H. 

2,305 

2,19'8 

1,788 

1,755 

41 

39 

163 

Vt. 

818 

732 

1,878 

1,887 

15 

14 

63 

Mass* 

4,422 

3  J  958 

1,806 

1,893 

80 

75 

338 

Rcl. 

480 

446 

1.785 
1,674 

1,824 

9 

8 

36 

Conne 

3,388 

3,366 

1,686 

57 

57 

244 

N.Y. 

11,838 

12,319 

1,749 

1,800 

'207 

222 

824 

N.J, 

14,780 
20^.3^^- 

15,582 

1,995 

1,734 

251 

270 

980 

Pa^ 

-  51^44^8. 

-U818. 

1^830_ 

-.3Z1«  _ 

-.322. 

lj.480_ 

caiio 

Ind. 
111. 

Mich* 

Wis.  

E,N,Cent 
Minn. 
Iowa 
Mo. 

NeDak. 
S.Dak, 
Neljr, 

W.N.OentT 

Del."" 

Md. 

Va. 

W.Va. 

B.C. 

S.C. 

Ga. 

Ky. 
Tenn. 
Ala. 
Miss. 
Ark. 
La. 
Okla. 


il^675_ 
15,440 
15,092 
17,^473 
9,114 

il^l30« 
68^.249 
19,854 
25,088 
15,804 
3,330 
7,415 
9,784 

il-».058_ 
827 
3,127 

6,500 
2,712 
8»102 
3,402 
5,685 


_  i3^6S5_  _1^7i7_  _1^8aO_  -1^020-  -.3w.l45_  _4^3I3_ 

266  1,074 


15,430  1,818  1,861 
14,752  1,890  1.938 
18,686  1,869  1,899 
9,148  1,758  1,803 
ll*.^ 24_  1^791  _1^8i2_  _  _159_ 
iS9^'?iP-.  «1a834L  »la.£Q10.  ^^252_ 


281 
285 
327 
160 


268 
159 
57 
310 
35 
247 
878 
1,040 
-lu.542_ 
-4^536_ 
1,106 
1,104 
1,281 
623 
836 


21,040 
25,582 
14,662 
3,314 
7,876 
10,049 


1,818 
1,944 
1,920 
1,872 
1,884 
1,956 


1,824 
1,992 
1.974 
1,800 
1,917 
2,019 


361 
488 
303 
62 
140 
191 


-9*918-  -.1*947-  -lA9fiO«  _  .191_ 
£2a.5^1_  -U%6_  _U940_  -1*736.  _lj.725_  _6^63p, 


286  1,093 
355  1.249 
165  631 
212„  _    801_  _  _ 
-1*3^-  -4l8^„  -4ju950_ 
384     1,502  1,544 
510  1,871 
289  1,084 
60  221 
151  517 
2C-3  723 
_118  71^ 


1,933 
981 
209 
538 
746 
-714 
6^665 


809 
3,211 
6,499 
2,836 
8,152 
3,516 
6,323 


1,860 
1,866 

1,812 
1,908 
1,794 
1,665 
1,656 


 ^614.  .  -^5i7_  -1*^. 


1,785 
1,875 

1,803 
1,953 
1,806 
1,716 
1,749 
-1*^3. 


15 
58 
118 
52 
145 
57 
94 
-47_ 


-  -  Sa*9£9_  ^  ^2u.92J5^  -1*777.  JU729.  .  .5J6.  „ 


147 
112 
84 
82 
69 
47 
109 


S.Ce^tjt  - 

Mont. 

Idaho 

Wyoo 

Colo. 

N.Mez. 

Ariz. 

Utah 

Nev. 

Wash. 

Greg, 

Westj^ 


1,860 
16725 
1,689 
I9695 
1,773 
1,647 
1,863 

-  16l770_  .  171616.  -1*7£7.  .l^fiS.  .  .3^1. 

-  54^713       55^720    -1*725.  -1*727.  .  .921. 
1,294     1,806  1.788 

1,908 
1,911 
1,842 

1,767 
1,824 
1,785 

1,850 
1,824 
1,860 

-  ^afilS^     ^1*438.  .1^818.  .1^8^6  325. 

.  36j.407  37^181.  .U8^.  -3.*840.  .  ^6^5. 
.345^1^1^  -35^7i20-  -1*826.  .3^851.  _6^3a0. 


7,885 
6,468 
4,994 
4,644 
5,034 
2,870 
5,848 


1,344 
1,548 

560 
2.070 

738 

486 
2,277 

133 
3,818 
2,817 


8,418 
6,524 
5,291 
4,702 
5,218 
2,776 
5,825 


1,452 
531 

2,092 
722 
511 

2,347 
140 

3,786 

2, 868 


1,872 
1,746 
1,710 
1,638 
1,776 
1,674 
1,878 


1,890 
1,908 
1,848 
1,872 
1,830 
1,770 
1,800 
1,816 
1,872 


24 
30 
11 
38 
13 

9 
41 

2 
70 
52 


14 

56 

53 

60 
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216 
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434 

55 
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186 
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528 

60 

206 

215 

111 

345 

394 

- 
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526 

114 
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90 
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77 

278 

262 

93 

281 

284 

46 

153 

154 
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402 

398 

-1*015. 
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991. 

3^364 

-3^412. 

23 

89 

88 

27 

113 

104 

10 

40 

37 

39 

141 

136 

14 

.48 

45 

9 

32 

35 

42 

158 

158 

3 

8 

9 

69 

278 

290 

54 

203 

212 

.  -3£4.  .1^454.  _U5^ 
-  -6£4.  .2^544.  _;^635. 
.6^5^.  ^*9i21-  ^4^^^ 


UNITBD  STATES  DKPAHTMSNT  OP  AGHICULTURB 
AGRICULTURAL  MARKBTm  .SER7ICB 
WASHINGTOH.  D.  C. 


Penalty  for  private  use  to  aroid 
payment  of  postage  $300. 


Om CI AL  BUSINESS 


m.  KAW. 
BvR  OF  r^- 
SOILS  St 
11- 
HL  - 


/ 
/ 


PLANT 


